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Hotes, 
GLADSTONE AS A VERSE-WRITER. 


Mr. Giapstone had many and widely 
different interests and sympathies, yet some 
who knew him as statesman and theologian 
may be surprised to hear that verse-writing 
was an accomplishment which he sedulously 
cultivated. An examination of dates would 
show that even in the midst of the cares of 
state and the stress of political warfare, he 
made time for, or found relief in, poetical 
composition. It was a habit that dated from 
his student days, and in this he did not differ 
from many other public men whose training 
has been that of the public school and the 
university. Too many of these, however, fail 
to retain more than a passive interest in 
literature. Few could venture to publish the 
versions they had made more than sixty years 
earlier. Mr. Gladstone worthily maintained 
the English tradition of literary statesman- 
ship which we hope will never die out. 

Some of Mr. Gladstone’s Eton verses ap- 
peared in the Contemporary Review of June, 
1893, and in the second volume of the ‘ Muse 
Etonenses,’ 1869. But the chief result of his 
literary activity of that period is to be found 
inthe Eton Miscellany which he edited, and 
to which he was in addition a very liberal 


contributor. Arthur Hall who is im- 
mortalized in ‘In Memoriam,’ was another 
of the contributors. The magazine is one of 
unusual ability, and shows that Mr. Gladstone 
already possessed in a remarkable degree the 
fluency and resource that distinguished him in 
after life. We do not readily think of Glad- 
stone as a humourist, but in his early verses 
there is evidence of a talent for the light vein 
of burlesque. Thus, in a mock-heroic ‘Ode 
to the Shade of Wat Tyler,’ we read :—- 

I hymn the gallant and the 

My Muse the trophies grateful sings, 

The deeds of Miller and of Ings ; 

She sings of all who soon or late 

ave burst subjection’s iron chain, 
Have sealed the bloody despot’s fate 
Or cleft a peer or priest in twain. 

Notwithstanding the obvious irony of these 
verses, they have been regarded as “ revolu- 
tionary ” in sentiment. e unexpected vein 
of humour is visible also in this :— 


Sonnet TO A REJECTED SONNET, 
Poor child of Sorrow ! who didst boldly spring, 
Like sapient Pallas, from thy parent’s Co. 
All armed in mail of proof! and thou wouldst fain 
Leap further yet, and, on exulting wing, 
Rise to the summit of the Printer’s Press ! 
But cruel hand hath “eS thy buds amain, 
Hath fix’d on thee the darkling inky stain, 
Hath soil’d thy splendour, and defiled thy dress ! 
Where are thy “‘full-orbed moon” and “skyserene”? 


And where thy “waving foam” and “ foaming 
ve”? 


All, all are blotted by the murd’rous pen, 

And lie unhonour’d in their papery grave ! 

Weep, gentle sonnets! Sonneteers, deplore ! 

And vow—and keep the vow—you ‘ll write no more! 

In wy," 1836, Mr. Gladstone wrote a lengthy 

m “On an infant who was born, was tor 
tized, and died on the same day,” but, with 
reticence rarely observed in these days, he 
did not ~~ it until 1871, when it appeared 
in Good Words (vol. xii. p. 365), thirty-five 
years after its composition. 

There is a pretty Italian custom of printing 
and distributing among guests and friends 
wedding memorials. These editions per nozze 
sometimes consist merely of a few leaves, 
often on paper or in ink of unusual colour, 
fastened together by a gay ribbon, whilst 
occasionally they are handsome and im- 
portant works. Tt is possible that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s acquaintance with the custom may 
have suggested a book which appeared in 
1861 and came to a second edition in 1863. 
This later issue is a small quarto of 205 pages, 
and is entitled ‘ Translations, by Lord Lyttel- 
ton and the Right Hon. W. E Gladstone,’ 


second edition (London, Bernard Quaritch 
1863). The place of a dedication is occupied 
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by this inscription: “Ex voto communi 
memoriam nuptiarum viii. Kal. Aug. 
mpcccxxx1x.” The double marriage was 
that of Mary Glynne to Lord Lyttelton, 
and of her sister Catherine to Mr. Gladstone, 
on 25 July, 1839, at Hawarden. Of these 
two daughters of Sir Stephen Glynne, the 
younger, Lady Lyttelton, died in 1857, whilst 
the elder survives, and in the great sorrow 
that has now befallen her has the respect and 
sympathy of the entire civilized world. Lord 
Lyttelton was a man of deeply religious spirit 
an earnest Churchman, and a zealous frienc 
of education. His melancholy death in 1876 
was a matter of universal regret. This volume 
is an evidence of his classical scholarship, for 
his contributions to it are three translations 
into Greek from Milton, and one each from 
Dryden and Tennyson, and into Latin one 
ensh from Gray and Goldsmith, and three 
from Tennyson. Other examples of Lyttel- 
ton’s skill in this direction are to be found in 
the two series of his ‘Ephemera.’ Those of 
Mr. Gladstone take a wider range, and in- 
clude versions from the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and German, as well as from English into 
Greek and Latin. Although 798 copies were 
printed, the volume is somewhat of a 
rarity. From the Greek Mr. Gladstone has 
translated the passage about the lion’s cub 
from the ‘Agamemnon’ of Aéschylus (1836), 
the Homerichymn to the Delian Apollo (1836), 
two battle scenes from the fourth k (1859) 
and from the eleventh book (1858-9) of the 
‘Tliad,’ and the whole of the first book (1861). 
These dates confirm what we know from other 
sources—that it was not until a generation 
after his schooldays that Mr. Gladstone be- 
came really interested in Homer. It was a 
suggestive remark by Dr. Pusey that set him 
on the Homeric quest. Of Horace to Lydia 
(‘Od.,’ iii. 9) the version was made in 1858, 
and the ‘Ode to Pyrrha’ in 1859. To the 
same year belongs the Catullus, ‘To Lesbia’ 
(‘Carm.,’ li.), on which Mr. Gladstone re- 


marks: “By borrowing from the beautiful 
ode of Sappho, which is the prototype if not 
the original of Catullus, I have filled up the 


gap in the sense as well as in the metre which 
the Latin presents to us.” Dante was early 
a favourite author, and three passages from 
him are given. The terrible description of 
Ugolino dates from 1837, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the speech of Piccarda both from 1835. 
Manzoni’s fine ode on the death of Napoleon 
belongs to 1861. In the first year of Queen 
Victoria a knowledge of German was not so 
common an accomplishment as it has since 
become, and it is, therefore, interesting to 
find Mr. Gladstone at that time translating 


Schiller’s ‘Graf von Habsburg.’ Some verses 
from ‘Der Freischiitz,’ which probably at- 
tracted him by their simple devotional feeling, 
were rendered into English in 1845. The 
libretto for this famous opera of Weber’s was 
written by Friedrich Kind. Milton’s descrip. 
tion of 
Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So far renowned, and with the spoils enriched of 
nations, 

was turned into Latin in 1831; and in the 
same year Gladstone wrote a Greek translation 
of verses on Mars. The well-known Latin ver- 
sion of Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages’ was written 
in 1848. Its opening line is “Jesus, pro me 
perforatus,” and it has been objected that, asa 
version, it fails by reason of the omission of 
the “Rock.” Twenty years after his own 
marriage Mr. Gladstone translated into Latin 
the grateful and touching verse which Bishop 
Heber addressed to his wife. Perhaps the 
verses from ‘ Der Freischiitz’ may be given 
as a specimen :— 

Though wrapt in clouds, yet still, and sti 

The Gen, the sways 

There, still prevails a holy Will ; 

’Tis not blind Chance the world obeys ; 

The Eye Eternal, pure, and clear, 

Regards, and holds all Being dear. 

For me too will the Father care, 

Whose heart and soul in Him confide ; 

And though my last of days it were 

And though He called me to His side, 

His Eye, Eternal, pure, and clear, 

Me too regards, and holds me dear. 

A better example of his power is the closing 

verse of his translation of Manzoni’s noble 
‘Ode on the Death of Napoleon ’:— 


O fair, O deathless, O benign, 
O still victorious Faith, 
This triumph reckon too for thine 
With joy; for ne’er in Death 
A sterner pride hath stooped to woo 
The shame of Golgotha : 
From his outwearied ashes warn 
Each word of wrath and scorn: 
The God that gives or eases pain, 
That smites and lifts again 
On that lone couch, in that dark day, 
Beside him lay. 

Mr. Gladstone felt, as so many scholars and 
statesmen have done, the attraction of Horace, 
and in 1894 there appeared his translation of 
the ‘Odes.’ Some of these versions had already 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century (May, 
1894). Besides translating ‘Rock of Ages, 
Mr. Gladstone made a Latin version of “Art 
thou weary, art thoulanguid ?” the well-known 
hymn which Neale translated from Stephen 


the Sabaite. This and an Italian rendering 
of Cowper’s “ Hark, my soul,” appeared in the 
Contemporary Review of December, 1875. 
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It is not necessary to claim for Mr. Glad- 
stone the highest poetic gifts, yet it would be 
easy to underrate their extent and quality. 
There can be no doubt that these metrical 
exercises, involving fastidious search for the 
most fitting and harmonious expression, had a 
beneficial influence on his prose, and helped to 

ive to his speeches something of the match- 
= splendour and dignity of diction by which 
they were distinguished. 

Wiiuiam E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘OTHELLO,’ I. i. 21 (5 S. xi. 383 ; 9S. i. 83, 
283, 422).—C. C. B. has not read my note 
intelligently. Want of intelligence may 

rtly account for, but it can scarcely excuse 
fis manner. “The misshapen bantling” is 
the offspring of his own imagination. I 
refuse to acknowledge paternity. He supposes 
that in the restored line— 

A fellow all must damn in affairs wise— 


I regard “wise” as quitvies “affairs.” 
Hence the changes which he rings on “ wise 
affairs” and “affairs wise.” To prevent, as I 
thought, the possibility of such a misunder- 
standing, to make it evident that I intended 
the line to be read as if written 


A fellow all wise in affairs must damn, 


Iconcluded my note thus: “I need scarcely 
add that by 


A fellow all must damn in affairs wise 


is meant that all conversant with military 
matters” (the equivalent of all in affairs wise) 
“must condemn the appointment of Cassio 
as that of one utterly unsuited for the position 
he had been chosen to occupy.” 

C. C. B. quotes with approval a note by Mr. 
James Platt in the Literary World in these 
terms : “The obvious interpretation is that a 
fair wife may be a not unmixed blessing.” 
Granted the truism: how does it apply to 
Cassio, who had no fair wife to be a cae 
or otherwise? Good old Samuel Johnson did 
not see his way to any such “ obvious inter- 
pretation.” On the contrary, he says, “ This 
is one of the passages which must for the pre- 
sent be resigned to corruption and obscurity.” 
But, says the writer in the Literary World, 
“The fact that the commentators [Samuel 
Johnson included] have boggled over the 
line is simply due to the stupidity which is 
the badge of all their tribe ”—the writer, of 
course, excepted. 

It is a ~ all to turn from C. C. B. and 
cross swords once more with my courteous 


antagonist Mr. Dey. I[ have not convinced 
him, and his rejoinder has not convinced me ; 
yet we can agree to differ with courtesy. t 
now put it to Mr. Dey, Was it likely that 
Iago, who was a thorough devil as well in 
cunning as in malice, would spoil his game 
with Roderigo by showing his hand too soon ? 
Had he thus early given Roderigo reason to 
suspect that he had a dangerous rival in 
Cassio, Roderigo, who was a chicken-hearted 
fellow at the best, would never have left 
Venice, and the contents of his purse would 
never have passed into Iago’s pouch. 
R. M. M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


I. ii. 158-9.— 
Mir. How came we ashore? 
Pros. By Providence divine. 

The period after “divine,” as suggested by 
Pope, instead of the comma of the folios, seems 
justified, although objected to by Knight and 
others. “By Providence divine” does not 
refer to food, water, &c. ; the coming ashore, 
escaping wind and wave, after having been 
borne some leagues to sea and placed in a 
rotten carcass of a butt, not rigged, nor sail 
nor mast, was by Providence divine. Miranda’s 
question “ How came we ashore?” would not 
have been answered by saying that, provi- 
dentially, they had some dood, some fresh 
water, &c., in view of the unseaworthy 
nature of their boat and in the absence of all 
means of locomotion. A few creature com- 
forts would not have brought them ashore. 
The pause, in reverence, after the short line 
“By Providence divine,” before the statement 
of their indebtedness to Gonzalo, indicates a 
break in the thought. 


‘Tempest,’ I. ii. 351-62. 
Pros. Abhorred slave, &c. 
The folios assign this speech to Miranda, and, 
I believe, rightly. To bring out the black- 
ness of Caliban’s ingratitude, he is shown as 
attempting to do this great wrong directly to 


.the one who had pitied him and taken pains 


hourly to instruct him in one thing or other. 
This almost constant instruction suggests the 
companionship of a playmate with the simple- 
minded monster. The speech, until Caliban’s 
punishment is reached, is in the first person 
— Miranda was the actor; but when she 
justifies his imprisonment, she speaks of what 
was done to him—that is, by her father. 
Although Miranda now loathed Caliban, he 
was a familiar creature to her, whom it was 
not at all unnatural for her to address in this 
strain of righteous indignation at his levity 
and ingratitude, 
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‘Tempest,’ I. ii. 457-9. 
Mir. There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple : 

If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 
Miranda first denies the possibility of any- 
thing evil in Ferdinand, and then says that, 
even if he has any failing, there must be 
redeeming qualities. The last two lines 
express the alternative of his being absolutely 
good :— 

[or] If the ill spirit have so fair a house, &c. 
There is no attempt at a ~ support of 
her first statement, except so 
her recommendation to mercy. 


‘TEMPEST,’ i. 123-7. (Sebastian’s 
speech.)—“ W n 1. 127 would seem to 
refer to “yourself” in 1. 123 (or, by associa- 
tion, to “eye” in 1. 125). “Sir, you may 
thank yourself for this great loss......who, in 
addition to your natural grief, have, to 
augment it (to wet the grief on’t), the con- 
sciousness of having been the cause of it.” 
Also, it may be that “hath cause” (1. 126) is 
a case of absorption for “hath th’ cause.” 


‘Tempest,’ IT. i. 231-8.— 

Ant. Thus, sir: 
Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, 
Who shall be of as little oe! 
When he is earth’d, hath here almost persuaded— 
For he’s a spirit of see oye only 
Professes to persuade—the king his son’s alive, 
‘Tis as impossible that he’s undrown’d 
As he that sleeps here swims. 


The object, of course, of Antonio’s entire 
speech is to discredit the evidence of Ferdi- 
nand’s having escaped drowning. Francisco 
has told of Ferdinand’s apparently successful 
efforts to reach the shore, and it is this 
account which Antonio attacks in “this lord 
of weak remembrance,”’—that is, did not 
remember the facts as they really were. 
Then comes the sneer at Francisco’s position 
—the world would remember him with as 
little accuracy when he was gone (“who 
shall be of as little memory when he is 
earth’d”). This latter could hardly have 
been said of the “noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo”; 
nor could the former, as Gonzalo had merely 
tried to comfort and divert the mind of the 
king, not to persuade him of the unreality of 
his loss. Antonio then says that Francisco is 
a mere “ spirit of persuasion,” whose end and 
aim is persuasion, having no substance of 
fact—“only professes to persuade.” And in 
this Ido not believe Antonio questions that 
Francisco sincerely desires to persuade the 
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{asserts a belief in order] to 
persuade.” E. M. Dey. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 


Wurst Earty Aces.—!n my volume on 
‘English Whist and Whist-Players’ I pointed 
out, with reference to the assertion of Daines 
Barrington that whist was at first chiefly 
confined to the servants’ hall, several instances 
in which the members of the nobility joined 
in playing the game. The ‘ Letter-Books of 
John Hervey, First Earl of Bristol,’ which 
were published in 1894, supply several further 
uotations on early players of whist in high 
life. Mrs. Hervey (as she then was) writes on 
25 October, 1697, to her husband that his 
‘four sisters have been hear this afternoon, and as 
they never come unattended brought with them 
Mr. Ga—, Mr. Down—, and Mr. Bo—. Part of 
them staid and playd at whish [sic] tel this moment, 
which is past eleven a’clock.”—Vol. i. p. 122. 
Twenty years later (18 March, 1717), Lord 
Hervey, as his title was then, writes to the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Foulkes, the tutor of Mad 
Tom Hervey at Oxford, about that son’s 
gambling ac, He is to follow the 
example of his 
“good grandfather Hervey......who, pray tell Tom, 
never played at any game but whist, and at that 
only in Christmas-time for six pence a corner.”— 
Ib., ii. 49. 

Lady Bristol was at Bath in April, 1723, 
and was then in the centre of the world of 
whist. “Poor bishop Nevell,” she writes, 
“can scarce be reckoned among the living, being 
(in my oppinion) wors than dead ; they say he sitts 
at Lindseys with one to hold his cards onl another 
to give him snuff; palsey and gout have brought him 
to this missirable condition.”—Jb., ii. 268. 

On 1 May she cheerfully informs her husband 
that the diversion of the evening is the 
puppet show :— 

“ Betty is gone with lady Torrington ; the wiskers 
have promised me some diversion after ’tis over.”— 
Ib., ii. 278. 

“My lord Carleton, who is president of the 
Wiskers as well as the Counsell,” sent her a 
message on 4 May to ask where she would 
be attended, obviously for a game of whist 
(., ii. 281). A week later Lady Bristol 
writes that was going to spend the evening 
with Mrs. Paget :— 

“Mrs. Smith and she live together, and were both 
very kind to me when I was laid up, and as I reign 
Queen of the Whisk party I have (at her request) 
appointed them to meet me there.”-—/h., ii. sh, 
On 15 May this queen had to mourn the 
departure of her chief adviser :— 


king, and so relieve his distress, but that he 


“ My lord Pres—t Casietenl) has left us this day. 
You can’t easily believe how much he will be 
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missed, especially by me, not only as a whisk player, 
but for his company at ye Pump.” 
W. P. Courtney. 
Reform Club, 


Newrneton Butts.—Newington forms a 

rt of the Parliamentary borough of Lam- 

th. It was anciently called Neweton, or 
New Town, to distinguish it from Walworth, 
the latter place being of older date. A portion 
of the main road is called Newington Butts, 
which, writes Northouck, is thought to have 
been so designated “from the exercise of 
shooting at the butts, which was practised 
there, as in other parts of the kingdom, to 
train the young men in archery.” There is, 
however, no evidence that I am aware of to 
show that butts were erected in this part of the 
road more than, as Northouck expresses it, 
“in other parts of the kingdom.” According 
to Wheatley (‘London Past and Present’) the 
addition of butts occurs first in 1558, by which 
time the practice of archery must have fallen 
into disuse. Other writers are of opinion 
that the name is derived from the family of 
Butts or Buts, who owned an estate there ; 
but of this statement there is no confirmation. 
Sir William Butt, physician to Henry VIIL., 
mentioned by Shakespeare (‘Henry VIIL.,’ 
V. ii.), received several manors from the king 
in reward for his services, in addition to his 
salary of 100/., which are set out in his will 
and the inguisitiones post mortem, but no pro- 
perty at Newington is included in those 
recitals. 

The roadway on the east side of the block 
of buildings of which the “Elephant and 
Castle” public-house forms a part is called 
in old maps headway, the roadway on the 
north side of the block being called Newing- 
ton Butts. 

In Seebohm’s ‘ Village’ (p. 5), describing the 
methods of tillage in the Middle Ages, the 
author says :— 

“Tt will be seen on the map that mostly a 
common field-way gives access to the strips. But 
this is not always the case ; and when itis not, then 
there is a strip running along the length of the 
furrow inside its boundaries and across the end of 
the strips composing it. This is the headland...... 
The Latin term for the headland is forera, the 
Welsh pen tir, the Scotch head-rig, and the German 
(from the turning of the plough upon it) anwende.” 

There is a plan of a portion of a tillage, 
showing the selions, grass banks, and head- 
land, in Blashill’s ‘ Sutton-in-Holdernesse, 

. 16. 

“Where the strips abruptly meet others, or 
abut upon a boundary at right angles, they 
are sometimes called /utts” (Seebohm, p. 6). 


in their proper relative positions, ¢.¢., at 
right angles to each other. I suggest that 
the etymology of Newington Butts is to be 
looked for in the terms applied to divisions 
of land when it was cultivated by the com- 
munity. Joun 
2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Eneiish Custom IN AUSTRALIA.— 
“Please to remember the grotto,” St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and Guy Fawkes Day have almost 
ceased to exist in Australia, although twenty 
years ago they were extensively cele- 
Looted. Then the arrival of St. Valentine's 
Day was quite dreaded by the post-office 
authorities, but now the 14th of February 
passes like any other day in the month. 
April Fools’ Day is another old custom that 
is fast dying out, but New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, and Christmas Day 
are celebrated with unabated interest. 

Parkside, South Australia. 


“Harrow.”—If evidence were required— 
which it certainly is not—of the great value 
of the ‘H. E. D.’ for historical as well as for 
linguistic purposes, it is furnished by the 
illustrative quotations given under the word 
‘Harrow. The late Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers has thrown doubt upon the early 
existence of the harrow in this country as 
an agricultural implement. In the first 
volume of his ‘History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England’ he says :— 

‘““We cannot conceive that an article like a 
harrow......could have escaped entry in the accounts, 
had it been in use, especially as it would have been, 
from the high price of iron, costly. The ordinary 
means by which our forefathers covered their seed 
was by bush-harrowing; and nothing is more com- 
mon in the accounts which have come under my 
notice than the purchase of thorns, black and 
white, for the express purpose of harrowing newly 
sown tilth.”—Vol. i. p. 540. 

This statement was, not unnaturally, ob- 
jected to by certain students of the history 
of agriculture. To these the professor replied : 

“Some of my foreign critics, especially Nasse, 
have objected to this negative statement of mine. 
But as I said before, the fact that harrows are not 
included in the very numerous catalogues of dead 
stock which are given at, or, indeed, after the 
beginning of the fifteenth century till such times as 
such inventories do not appear, seems to me con- 
clusive.”—Vol. iv. p. 45. 

He then refers to Fitzherbert’s ‘Book of 
Husbandry,’ in a passage I need not quote. 
Master Fitzherbert’s descriptions of the ox- 
harrow and the horse-harrow are both excel- 


At Newington we find the two terms head- 
way or headland and butts close together and 


\lent. With regard to the latter there is a 
striking passage, which shows that the teeth 
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of harrows were not always of iron, but 
sometimes of wood. He says :— 

“There be horse-harowes, that have tyndes of 
wodde ; and those be vsed moche about Ryp 
and suche other places, where be many bulder- 
stones. For these stones wold weare the yren to 
soone, and those tyndes be mooste qemmmanie made 
of the grounde ende of a yonge asshe, and they be 
more thanne a fote longe in the begynnynge, and 
stande as moche aboue the harowe as benethe.”— 
* Book of Husbandry,’ E.D.S., p. 25. 

Fitzherbert knew farm harrows as inti- 
mately as our grandfathers did, and there 
had probably been little change in their 
form or structure. On the light lands in 
Lincolnshire harrows with wooden teeth 
were in use not very long since. I think I 
have seen examples, but am not absolutely 
certain. Dr. Murray’s collections, however, 
demonstrate that harrows were known at an 
early period. I appropriate two examples. 
In the ‘Cursor Mundi’ “plogh and haru” 
occur. Of course it may be maintained that 
the harrow here spoken of was a bush- 
harrow ; but in an instance quoted from the 
romance of ‘Alexander’ (circa 1400-50) this 
interpretation will not stand, for we read of 
“a harrow forheld ouer with tyndz.” Whether 
these tines were of wood or iron we cannot 
tell. My opinion is that harrows were known 
in Britain about as soon as the cultivation of 
land began to be performed by the agency of 
oxen or horses ; and I think, moreover, it is 
ay probable that representations of them 

ill be found in illuminated manuscripts of 
considerable antiquity. The reason why 
harrows other than bush-harrows were not 
come upon by Prof. Rogers may be that they 
were made on the farm by the tenant’s own 
hands, and that he would get the timber for 
the pur from his lord’s woods, probably 
under the designation of ‘ plough-boot,” for 
I have never met with the term “ harrow- 
boot,” though it would not surprise me if it 
were found. 

The bush -harrow, every farmer knows, 
though of service for some purposes, is useless 
for others where the toothed harrow acts 
satisfactorily. It may be well to add that in 
Gervaise Markham’s ‘ Farewell to Hvsbandry,’ 
1649, there is an engraving of a bush-harrow, 
with a description of the way in which it is 
put together, and in the margin the reader 
is informed that this is “A new way of 
Harrowing” (pp. 70, 71). This seems to indi- 
cate that the bush-harrow was not a familiar 
implement in every part of the country. An 
English family called Harrow bore three 
harrows joined by what is called a wreath, 
but which is, in fact, the iron ring or 
piece of rope by which the harrows were 


fastened together so _as to form a triplet 
—— ‘Display of Heraldry,’ 1679, p. 214), 
t would be interesting to know how far 


n, | back this bearing can be traced. 


Epwarp PEAcocK, 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


TEA GROWN IN Russta.—In the official 
Viedomosti Sanct-Peterburqskavo Gradonat- 
chalstva (Gazette of the Prefectship of St. 
Petersburg) of Tuesday, 17 (29) March, there 
is a notice, under the heading of ‘Government 
Intelligence,’ to the effect that 
‘on Saturday, 14 March, O.8., Popoff, tea mer. 
chant, had the happiness of being presented to 
his Imperial Majesty, in order to submit to his 
Majesty some tea which he had grown, gathered, 
ond prepared for use in 1897, being the first crop 
of Russian-grown tea.” 

This may be worth recording, if we remem- 

ber at what comparatively recent dates the 

vine was introduced into the Crimea, and 

British sheep into the south of Russia, and 

what success has attended these acclimatiza- 

tions. H. E. M 
St. Petersburg. 


Hampton Court Patace.—In the course 
of the excavations for the effluent pipe of the 
new Thames Valley drainage along the towing 
path the Palace appears, from 
the following account in the Daily News of 
13 June, that 
“ between the railings of the private gardens oppo- 
site the end of Queen Mary’s bower, the foundations 
of the old water-gate or ‘ water gallery,’ built by 
Henry VIII., have been cut through. e walls or 
piers are of immense thickness, being no less t 
twenty-five feet wide, of the hardest chalk, faced 
with stone. The opening through which the State 

is clearly discernible. these 
massive foundations, which were built in the river, 
formerly rose a large picturesque building of 
several stories. The structure was famous for 
being the place in which Queen Elizabeth was kept 
by her sister as a prisoner of State, and in which 
she was privately visited by Philip II. It was 
afterwards occupied by the consort of William of 
Orange while Sir Christopher Wren was building 
the new State apartments, and after her death it 
was demolished, by order of William IIL, as ob- 
structing the view of the river from his windows.” 


N. 8. 8. 


“Pagsama.”—In a recent Punch there isa 
nursery sketch in which a nice little girl 
gives the alarm that Bobby’s out of bed, and 
running about in his “ bananas.” The title of 
the sketch is ‘In Strange Attire.’ Strange ; 
but not much more strange than that which 
I find in the hosiery department of a trade 
circular : “Pyjamas are now used to a large 
extent instead of nightshirts,” a statement 
corresponding to which would be “ Breeches 
are now u 


to a large extent instead of 
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frock coats.” Very little knowledge of 
Oriental languages is required to make plain 
that “ paejama” is a garment for the lower 
limbs, and that its nature is not changed by 
the conversion of the word into “piecharmer” 
or any other Hobson-Jobson variant. 
KILLIGREW. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may to 
them direct. 


“Hop-picker.”— Will any one send us a 
quotation for this word of early date? At 
present we happen to have nothing before 
1880, though we have references to hop- 
picking back to 1812. Hop-picker ought to 
occur as early, or perhaps earlier, though I 
do not know when the annual migration of 
the London poor to the hop-fields of Kent 
began. I first saw Laake at work in 
1858, and I believe that the annual migration 
was no recent institution then. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ HorsE-sENsE.”—“ The latent ‘ horse-sense 
of the American people,” in the Vew England 
Journal of Education (1884), vol. xix. p. 377, 
is the first instance I find in the material for 
the ‘ Historical English Dictionary’ of this 
phrase, which is attributed (in a later quota- 
tion) to General Grant. Can one of your 
readers refer me to the locus classicus ? 

R. J. ct. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


“Doveae.”—-In ‘Chetham Miscellanies,’ 
vol. v. (1875), a paper is published which is 
entitled ‘ A Description of the State, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, of the County of Lancaster, 
about the Year 1590, by some of the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Chester.’ The sixth paragraph 
is in these terms :— 

_ “ Wackes, Ales, Greenes, Maigames, Rushbear- 
inges, Bearebaites, Doveales, Bonfiers, all maner 
vnlawfull Gaming, Pipinge and Daunsinge, and 
suche like, ar in all places frely exercised vppon y® 
Sabboth.” 

What was a “Doveale”? Was it a festival 
held at Whitsuntide? I should be glad to 
hear of any other instance of the occurrence 
of the word. A. L. MavHEw. 

Oxford. 


BooKs PUBLISHED AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CentuRY.—In what publications did the 
best or most complete lists of new books 
appear during the first five years of the 


present century? The record in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine appears to be incomplete, 
and the Edinburgh and Quarterly ‘ Lists of 
New Publications’ do not cover the peri 
in question. ANDRONICUS. 


PROVIDENCE ON THE SIDE OF THE BIGGEST 
Barrations. — Who is the author of the 
saying that Providence is on the side of the 
biggest battalions? It is usually, I believe, 
attributed to Napoleon, with much pro- 
bability ; but in a life of George Washington 
which has had a large circulation there 
occurs the following passage :— 

“When Washington issued his order for the 
strict observance of the Sabbath and daily religious 
service by the army, General Lee, who was a 
godless scoffer, remarked derisively, ‘God is on the 
side of the heaviest battalions.’” 
The author, however, tries to make things 
lively by narrating the progress of events in 
a conversational form, so it is quite possible 
that he has anticipated matters in puttin 
the above words into the mouth of Genera 
Lee. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

(Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 S. v. 307, 451; vi. 194.] 


A Curious Race.—Mr. J. J. Hissey in ‘A 
Holiday on the Road’ (1887) quotes the fol- 
lowing from “a book published in 1808 ”:— 

“ At the village of Old Wives Lees, in Chilham 
parish [Kent], is run an annual race between youn 
maidens and bachelors of good conversation, an 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four ; the 
two victors, a maid and a bachelor, being entitled 
to the sum of ten pounds each, under the will of 
Sir Dudley Digges. The race is run on the nine- 
teenth of Emig and is generally attended by a large 
concourse of pecple, both gentry and others.” 

Is the above race still run? It would be 
interesting to know how the village of Old 
Wives Lees obtained its curious name. 

H. ANDREWS. 


DicTioNaRY OF ENGLISH PRroveRBS.—Can 
any of your readers refer me to the best and 
most comprehensive dictionary of English 
proverbs? I have that of John Ray, the 
well-known botanist, which has seen a great 
number of editions since the first of 1670; 
but is there no better and completer collec- 
tion, matching, for instance, the great store- 
house of German proverbs compiled by 
Wander in five big volumes (Leipzig, 1880)? 
Surely the inexhaustible mine of English 
proverbs deserved to be brought to light and 
collected in a similar and rival thesaurus. 

INQUIRER. 


“ BURIED FOR TRUTH.”—At a recent meetin 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeologica 
Society the Hon. Secretary, Mr. L. G. Boling- 
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broke, among other extracts from the 
registers of the church of St. Mary, Coslany, 
in Norwich, read the following, under the 
year 1603 :— 

“Roger Cooper was buried the seventh daye of 
August for truth.” 

“Jameson Darsye was buried the tenth daye of 
August for truth.” 
These entries are consecutive, and appear to 
be the only ones in the registers containing 
the curious addendum. What is the meaning 
of it? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Rev. Epwarp Warton, 1709-1750, —I 
shall be obliged by any clue to his ancestors 
and descendants, if any, and relationship to 
Rey. Anthony Warton, whom he succeeded 
in 1709 as prebendary at Horningsham, 
Wilts. His son John was 


“ Mopestest.”—Mark Twain in his ‘More 
Tramps Abroad,’ on p. 195, makes use of the 
word “modestest.” Can any reader give me 
a reference to a previous use of this word ? 
Is there such a word in the English lan- 
guage? It does not appear in Webster, 
Ogilvie, or the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

J. A. 8. 


[Superlatives are not usually given in dictionaries. } 


Tue Stone at FLoppen.—Will any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether the stone, 
known in the neighbourhood of Flodden 
Field as “the King’s Stone,” really marks the 
spot where James [V. fell, or whether it is 
only an ancient border gathering stone ? 

K 


“THERE IS A GARDEN IN HER FACE.”—Who 
is really the author of this beautiful little 
song, otherwise known as ‘Cherry - Ripe’! 
Francis Turner Palgrave, in the ‘Golden 
Treasury,’ editions 1867 and 1892, gives it as 
“anonymous.” W. Davenport Adams, in 
‘Lyrics of Love from Shakespeare to Ten- 
nyson,’ 1874, gives it as Richard Allison’s, 
as also do Frederick Locker in his ‘Lyra 
Elegantiarum,’ ed. 1891, and Charles Mackay 
in ‘A Thousand and One Gems of Englis 
Poetry,’ ed. 1897. On the other hand, Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, in his ‘Lyrics from the 
Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age,’ the 
small volume, 1889, and Mr. Ernest Rhys in 
Dent’s pretty little edition of ‘The Lyric 
Poems of Thomas Campion,’ the preface dated 
November, 1895, both give it as Campion’s. 
Who is to decide amongst these high but 
mesa authorities ? Mr. Palgrave has no 
fewer than ten pieces under Campion’s name 


in the ‘Golden Treasury’ of 1892, but “ There 


is a garden in her face” is, as I have said 
above, marked “ Anon.” both in the 1867 and 
the 1892 editions. Mr. Bullen says, “This 
song is set to music in Alison’s * Hour’s 
Recreation,’ 1606, and Robert Jones’s ‘ Ulti- 
mum Vale,’ 1608.” The words, however, 
would seem to belong to Campion. Is not 
the song worthy of Keats or Tennyson ? 
JONATHAN Boucuier. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


FoLk-LorE.—There was lately a case of 
suicide at Tourcoing. A man having wounded, 
probably to the death, an inoffensive person 
whom he met and, being trop imu, insulted 
by calling out, “Te vila hé! ‘pot a bure,’” 
went home in the darkness, shut himself in 
his own house, and shot a bullet through his 
head. 

** Les voisins déclarent avoir entendu trois détona- 

tions. Ils furent effrayés, mais n’osérent pénétrer 
dans la maison, persuades, ont-ils dit, qu’on ne 
pouvait violé un domicile avant cinq heures du 
matin.”— Le Grand Echo (29 March). 
Does any similar folk-lore rule in England? 
A “pot a bure,” it is explained, is used from 
Roubaix to Tourcoing and all along the 
frontier to designate Belgian workmen who 
come to labour in France. “Ils arrivent le 
lundi matin avec une miche et un pot au 
beurre sous le bras, et voila des tartines pour 
toute la semaine.” Sr. SwIrHn. 


CHURCHES OF St. Paut.—Wereany churches 
dedicated under the title of St. Paul before 
A.D. 600? Was the church at Mantua so 
named, and when was it built? Is it nota 
fact that for some centuries St. Paul was 
associated with St. Peter in church dedica- 
tions ? Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Heratpic.—Can the following shield of 
arms be identified, Vair, a fleur-de-lis or? It 
is painted in a Yorkshire chantry chapel 
which was decorated by the Estoft family in 
1630, but it cannot be found in Papworth’s 
‘ Dictionary of Armorials.’ J.L. B. 


PRECEDENCE OF CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND 
WHEN Not A PeEer.—What is the precedence, 
outside the House of Lords, of a Chancellor 
of England who is not “of the rank of a 
baron or above”? In the royal procession 
to Parliament, 1585 (Milles’s ‘Catalogue of 
Honour,’ p. 66), Sir Thomas 7, Chan- 
cellor, oF in a like procession, 1596 (Nichols’s 
*Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ’), Sir Thomas 


Egerton, Chancellor, walk with the Lord 
Treasurer of the day, but give place to the 
Archbishop of York, who follows with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and immediately 
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precedes the Queen. Does the rule in such 
cases follow the lines of that which is 
observed in Ireland, viz., the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland ranks in the roll of precedence 
next after the Archbishop of Armagh, if a 
peer; “if not, the Aschbichep of Dublin 
takes precedence of him, but he ranks before 
the great officers of State, judges, and peers ” 
(O’Flanagan’s ‘ Lives of Chancellors of Ire- 
land’)? 8S. F. Huron. 
10, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


*BuonDELMONT!'s Bripe.’—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could explain 
the meaning of a picture which was exhibited 
some years ago in the Royal Academy, entitled 
‘Buondelmonti’s Bride.’ It represents a girl 
carried through the streets of a town in a 
chair, which is supported by young men with 
wreaths of flowers on their heads. They are 
followed by a crowd, and in front walks an 
old man, apparently in deep grief. On the 
lap of the girl is the head of a man. c 


“Nice FELLOws.”—In ‘Historical Essays 
upon Paris,’ translated from the French of 
M. de Saintfoix (London, 1767), vol. i. p. 121, 
we read as follows :— 

“In former times, criminals were executed in 
France upon high grounds, that the punishment 
inflicted might be seen at a great distance. Tacitus 
(‘De Moribus Germ.,’ c. xii.) says that the Germans 
used to hang traitors and deserters upon trees, and 
that they stifled cowards, lazy people, and nice 
fellows, under a hurdle in a bog. Phe spirit of the 
law, in the difference of these punishments, was to 
publish the desert. of the crime, and to bury its 
infamy in eternal oblivion.” 

Can any correspondent give the exact mean- 
ing om the origin of the expression “ nice 
fellows” as above,and produce other examples 
of its use in the same sense ? 


Beplies. 
A DOMESTIC IMPLEMENT. 
S. i. 367.) 
_ A Gorerine (? goffering, from _gaufre) iron 
is such as that which C. C. B. describes, 
having polished inner surfaces shaped to 
a pattern, which was by no means always 
the same. It was used for impressing a 


the region of Soho is not ignorant. I possess 
a set of baby-linen retaining the goffering 
patterns as they were made on account of 
the King of Rome, to whom the linen be- 


longed. R. CLARA STEPHENS. 
10, The Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 


May I record that the gofering iron in use 
in my old county of Bucks, in the early 
forties, was a straight piece of metal with a 
species of bar, part of the projecting portion 
being round and hollowed, to permit of the 
insertion of a hot iron, in shape like a poker, 
on which the women used to iron the frills 
of their petticoats, as also those that were 
tacked on to their sleeves, or round the necks 
of their other garments? Twenty-five years 
ago there were others sold here in Cambridge 
in the shape of curling tongs, with three 
instead of two claws, if they may be called 
so; these have been superseded by what are 
now called curlers. The implement as de- 
scribed by C. C. B. can hardly have been one 
of the standard gofers from his description, 
as he mentions nothing of the cross-bar 
which held the poker. After due inquiry, I 
cannot learn anything that may throw a 
light on the use of the article in question. 

W. H. Brown. 

Chesterton, Cambs. 


The oblong, substantial gaufre, which I 
should rather liken to a moulded pancake, is 
made in Burgundy; and I think I have a 
yair of irons in the house now, brought over 

y my mother. The gau/re is eaten hot, and 
powdered with castor sugar ; when cold it is 
apt to be tough and leathery. But there are 
other forms of it than this; see ‘ Encye. Dict.,’ 
s.v. ‘Wafer’: “A thin cake or leaf of paste, 
generally disc-shaped.” See also ‘ Wafile’ 
and ‘ Waffle-iron.’ THomAs J. JEAKES. 


Is not the instrument a gauffering iron? 
The smaller sized were used to crimp frills, 
caps, &c., and the larger for embossing leather 
for the covers of richly bound books, &e. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The description which C. C. B. gives of the 
implement he mentions recalls to mind another 
which I have seen here in London on one or 
two occasions. This was a long iron-handled 
instrument terminating in two flat iron plate: 


ttern upon ladies’ and children’s under- 
linen, after it had been “edited” with a flat- | 
iron. The linen was placed between the 
parts of the implement made hot for the 
purpose, which parts were then pulled to- 
gether exactly in the manner which obtains | 


m Italian and French cake-shops where 
gaufres are sold, and of which in London, | 


one of which, the top, fitted in or on — 

cannot say for certain which—the bottom 
plate. The inner surfaces of these plates, 
were, I believe, engraved with an ornamental 
device, and the instrument itself was used in 
making those sweet-toothed delicacies known 
as “wafers.” I remember years ago there 
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used to be in Bishopsgate Street Without, a 
few doors from what was once the old City 
of London Theatre, a shop kept by Italians 
who used to make these wafers, and the whole 
process of baking could be seen from the ex- 
terior of the shop. The bottom of the two 
flat surfaces used to be filled from a ladle 
with a thin batter ; the instrument was then 
firmly closed, and placed for a short time 
over a fire. This being done, it was opened, 
and there was turned out a flat wafer orna- 
mented with a certain device. The same 
thing may, I think, be seen to-day in Charing 
Cross Road—the place, I believe, is Gatti’s. 
Whether this is the same sort of instrument 
which C. C. B. seeks to know of is, of course, 
a question ; but from his description I think 
it may be. That I speak of must, like his, 
fit very close together in the act of closing ; 
for these wafers are, as he doubtless knows, 
very thin indeed. C. P. Hate. 


“ DANNIKINS” (9% §. i. 287).—I am glad 
that Mr. Mayxew has asked a question about 
this word, for it is full of interest not only 
from the philological point of view, but also 
from that of the student of folk-lore and 
anthropology. 

In my ‘Glossary’ I mentioned the “ Bol- 
sterstone Dannikins” as the name of a feast 
held in that village on Holy Thursday. I 
have lately visited Bolsterstone for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries on this subject. It 
appears that the feast was known in the 
neighbourhood not only as the “ Bolsterstone 
Dannikins,” but also as “ Bolsterstone Custard 
Feast.” It was the custom of the inhabitants 
on Holy Thursday to eat custard pies under 
a sycamore tree on the village green, and the 
feast itself lasted several days. Mrs. Askew, 
who lives at Spink Hall, near Bolsterstone 
has heard a man say, “We'll mak t’ ow 
custard tree shak at Bolsterstone Dannikins,” 
meaning that they would have great rejoicings 
there. Aman named Wade Hawley, aged about 
eighty-three, said that when he was a young 
man people used to talk, in a humorous way, 
about “running t’ cows to mak ’em drop their 
calvesand mak sure o’ beeastings for custards 
agen Bolsterstone Dannikins.” The custards 
were baked with crusts, and they were made 
from “ beestings,” or the first milk given by 
newly calved cows. Both the custom and the 
word “Dannikins” are now obsolete. The 
sycamore, too, has died, but the inhabitants 
have planted another sycamore in its place, 
and called it “the Jubilee tree.” 

In the neighbourhood of Bolsterstone the 
word “Dannikin” or “ Dannikins” is gener- 
ally understood to mean a merry-making, 


but it does not seem to have been always 
applied to a village feast, properly so called. 
In reply to a letter from me, Mr. Joseph 
Kenworthy, of Deepcar, wrote on 19 April:— 

“It rs that the at Wigtwizzle, 
Broomhead Mill, or Fairhurst or Boleterstone, had 
their separate ‘ nikins,’ or what my informant 
describes as tea-drinkings, and the people of Wig- 
twizzle would invite, say, their friends at Bolster. 
stone to their ‘ Dannikin,’ and expect to be invited 
in return to the ‘ Dannikin’ at Bolsterstone, per- 
haps a fortnight after, and so on. They appear to 
have been social gatherings of kinsfolk he Trienda. 
Whether all the ‘ Dannikins’ were got through in 
one particular season I have still to ascertain.’ 

I was told at Bolsterstone that it was cus- 
tomary for each hamlet to select two or three 
men out of their number as messengers. 
These messengers were sent out with invita- 
tions to the “Dannikins.” After such an 
invitation had been sent out one might have 
heard a Wigtwizzle man say to a Bolsterstone 
man, if they chanced to meet, “Now you'll 
come to our Dannikins.” 

As regards the etymology of the word, we 
ought to bear in mind that it is found only 
in a Danish district of England. Itis possible 
that the customs with which it is associated 
may be Danish. In form the word resembles 
“Danekin,” meaning “Danish.” I have not 
found “Danekin” in literature, nor have I 
been able to consult the ‘H. E. D.’* Mr. 
Bardsley, however, in his ‘ English Surnames, 
mentions Gunnilda Danekin, Gunnhildr being 
a common feminine name amongst the Norse- 
men. If this view is correct, “ Dannikin,” 
like “frolic,” was originally an adjective. 

About seven miles from Bolsterstone is a 
hamlet, in the parish of Penistone, called 
Denby. The word means “dwellings of the 
Danes,” or Danish town, and its older form, 
as the genitive plural, is found in 

enaby, near Rotherham. The name shows 
that at one time the English people of this dis- 
trict hadamongst them colonies of Danes whom 
they regarded almost as foreigners. A mile 
from Denby is the little hamlet of Gun- 
thwaite, formerly Gunnildthwaite, meaning 
“ Gunnhildr’s piece of land,” and here, again, 
we have evidence of Norse colonization. Here, 
too, we have a custom which is apparently 
unique. Under the title of ‘Commemorative 
Pies,’ an account, taken from a newspaper, 
was given in these pages of the custom of 
baking the Denby pie (8 S. x. 93, 146, 386). 
We were told that the people of Denby “ for 
over a century have baked large pies in com- 
memoration of remarkable events in t 
history of the country.” On Saturday, 1 Aug, 


(* It is not in the ‘H. E. D.’] 
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1896, they celebrated “the Jubilee of the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.” We are also told 
that they baked a pie in commemoration of 
the recovery of George III. from his long 
illness. During the last year or two the 
Denby pie has been described in various 
we gs An account published in the 
Sheffield Telegraph on 3 Aug., 1896, states 
that in 1846 the pie was baked “at the Duck- 
ing Stone."* Some months ago an account 
of the pie, with an illustration, was published 
in Sketch. These accounts, written by per- 
sons who do not understand the scientific 
value of folk-lore, tell us a good deal about 
the huge pie and its contents, but they fail 
to supply the dates and other information 
which one most desires to know. I have 
talked to those who remember the custom of 
making the pie more than fifty years ago. 
There was a humorous local ballad on “the 
subject which told that people had to get up 
into the pie by means of a ladder, that several 
men were drowned in it, and so on. When 
an ancient custom is in its last stage of decay 
the populace is only too ready to invent 
stories to explain its origin, and we ought 
not to pay the least regard to the explana- 
tions which have been reported in the news- 
papers. Such explanations are in themselves 
strong evidence that the custom is of unknown 
origin. 

n the neighbourhood of Bolsterstone some 

ndinavian words remain. Thus _ the 
threshold is called the “threskeld.” The 
_— of hide-and-seek is called “felt-and- 


Ihave no evidence to show that the Bol- 
sterstone custard and the Denby pie are 
survivals of the same custom. Old cookery 
books, however, such as the ‘ Forme of Cury,’ 
show that custards, or “crustards,” contained 
birds, as the Denby pie usually does. 

8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 


FAITHORNE’s Map oF Lonpon S. i. 409). 
—The Jilustrated London News of 8 Dec., 
1855, contained the following paragraph :— 


“The lovers of London topography will learn 
with delight that a second copy of the celebrated 
Map of ndon engraved by Faithorne in 1618 
has been accidentally and fortunately discovered. 
It is now in London, and is to be engraved in 
facsimile. Till this copy was discovered, the im- 
-—F in the Imperial Library at Paris was 

ked upon as unique.” 


The question whether it had ever been pub- 


*I have not been able to find this stone. In 
1846 the ceremony was performed in the ‘ Cuck 
ise, 


lished was asked so long ago as 25 Dec., 1858 
(2™¢ S. vi. 527), and was repeated on 16 Jan. 
1869 (4% §. iii. 61), when the Editor repli 
that an engraving from the original was 
published by A. E. Evans & Sons, 403, Strand, 
on 1 May, 1857. 

The existence of the second copy of the 
original map of 1618 still remains in doubt. 

EvERARD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Gop TEMPERS THE WIND TO THE SHORN 
LAMB ” i, 400).—The position occupied 
by the attribution of this quotation to 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey ’ (‘ Maria’) is a 
guarantee of its correctness. But readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ should note that Sterne quotes 
almost word for word from the ‘ Prémices’ of 
Henri Estienne, 1594. The saying is closely 
followed in Herbert’s ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ 
1640. Sterne seems to have frequently placed 
in italics sayings of which he disclaimed the 
authorship. In the edition of the ‘Senti- 
mental Journey’ that I have at hand, a new 
edition, 2 vols., London, 1776, from the Stowe 
Library, “God tempers the wind” is in italics, 
the remainder in ordinary type. Perhaps 
the printer was idle or careless. 

KILLIGREW. 


PopuLaR NICKNAMES FOR CoLoNnIEs 
i. 109, 137).—Westralia is not a nickname of 
Western Australia, but was brought into 
general commercial use on account of the full 
name being counted as two words in all tele- 
graphic communication, as it exceeded the 
ten - letter limit. In its new form it only 
counts as one; so, to be accurate, brevity and 
economy, especially the latter, were the true 
origin of the term “ Westralia.” 

BooBooRowIe. 
Parkside, South Australia. 


RESTORATION OF HERALDRY (9 §. i. 245, 
390).—All that Mr. Tuomas suggests about 
Westminster Abbey, except as to coloured 
windows, seems very obvious. Some of the 
worst monuments in the nave have been got 
rid of ; the admiral ascending to heaven 
especially. But a Campo Santo is the thing 
most needed, and the cloisters with a new 
story added, and the refectory to the south 
of them rebuilt, would answer perfectly. The 
dean’s two rooms, over the west cloister, would 
have to be surrendered. The added upper 
northcloisterand the north half of the east one 
would be enclosed as a congregational gallery 
in the church. The east portion is pms 
so, and would be entered through the Saxon 
arch, the only one remaining above ground. 
About twenty-five steps would make an 
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ascent to this gallery, south of the chapter- 
house. The south and west cloisters being 
lower than the north and east, their upper 
story would make another approach, with 
steps up to both entrances to the congrega- 
tional gallery. The windows of this, and all 
the clearstory ones, ought to be of clear plate 
glass, ground to disperse sunlight. Those of 
the aisles afford place enough for picturing ; 
but if any higher have figures, they should 
be in white robes, and only thew small 
amounts of background coloured. 
E. L. GarBert. 


“ AuLD Kirk” (9 §. i. 368).—The following 
is taken from the Glasgow Daily Mail for 
10 May :— 

“Why is Scotch whisky known as ‘ Auld Kirk’? 
a correspondent of Notes and Queries wants to find 
out. If he will turn to the author of ‘Oor Ain 
Folk’ he will get the clue. Anold Glenesk minister 
used to speak of claret as puir washy stuff, fit for 
English Episcopawlians a the like; of brandy as 
het and fiery, like thae Methodists ; sma’ beer was 
thin and meeserable, like thae Baptists ; and so on 
through the whole gamut of drinks and sects; but 
invariably he would finish up by producing the 
whisky bottle, and patting it would exclaim, ‘Ah, 
the rael Auld Kirk o’ Scotland, sir! There’s 
naething beats it.’” HT 


JUVENILE AuTHuors (8S. xii. 248, 372, 457). 
—In addition to the authors cited may be 
mentioned Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Juvenilia,’ written 
from his twelfth to his sixteenth, and pub- 
lished in his seventeenth year. A book 
entitled ‘Short Stories’ was published at 
Chicago in 1896, when the author, Myra 
Bradwell Helmer, was but six years old. 
The stories are chiefly fairy tales, and in my 
judgment possess much merit. The copy now 

‘fore me is the third edition. I do not recall 
any instance of a book published at an earlier 

e of its author. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

hiladelphia. 


Frencu Psavter §S. i. 368).—For a long 
list of ‘French Hymnology,’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5% §. vi. 351; and for a scarce and early 
edition, dated 1513, 8° 8. xi. 326. 

EverarpD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


NicHotson Famity or THE NorTH OF 
Tretanp (9 i. 228, 354).—I am obliged 
to J. P. 8S. for his reply. I have consulted 
the ‘Six Generations in Ireland’ referred 
to, but it not only does not give the infor- 
mation sought, but what it does give is 
erroneous. ff J. P. 8. will consult the re- 
cently published ‘ Life of Brigadier-General 
Nicholson, C.B.,’ he will find the correct 


account. The family have been resident 
at Crannagael since about 1620 (James [), 
and the story of the young wife, with her 
baby, searching the battle-field for her hus- 
band has been evolved out of the fact of 
the daughter-in-law of the Rev. William 
Nicholson and Lady Betty Percy, along with 
her baby, being the only survivors of the 
family in the massacre at Tall Bridge (Cranna- 
gael) by the rebels in 1641. She escaped, and 
in her flight happily fell in with some English 
soldiers, who saved her and her infant. The 
infant returned in manhood, and recovered 
her lands, which were purchases, not grants, 
There was no grant of lands from Cromwell, 
nor does the family hold any such. This 
young man became a Quaker in 1672. My 
queries are still unanswered, and I should be 
glad if any one could inform me: 1. Who was 
the Lady Elizabeth (Betty) Perey who married 
the Rev. William Nicholson, circa 1588! 
2. To what branch of the Nicholson family 
did the Rev. William Nicholson belong? 
Isaac W. Warp. 
Belfast. 


GLapsTonE (8 §. ii. 461, 
501 ; iii. 1, 41, 135, 214, 329, 452; v. 233, 272; 
9 §. i. 436).— Perhaps it may be worth noting 
that an entire chapter of thirty pages (xxiv.) 
in ‘Seven Years at Eton,’ by James Brinsley 
Richards (Bentley & Son, 1883), is devoted to 
an account of Mr. Gladstone’s schooldays at 
Eton—.e., from 1821 to 1827. From this it 
appears that his earliest printed effusion, an 
‘Ode to the Shade of Wat Tyler,’ was contri- 
buted to the Hton Miscellany in 1827. 

Gladstone was nominated to a studentship 
at Christ Church (Edis Christi Alumnus) b 
Dr. Samuel Smith, then dean, who sherenell 
exchanged with Dr. Gaisford for a stall at 
Durham. An old Oxford Calendar of 1831 
gives the names of very many distinguished 
men amongst the undergraduate students of 
the house of that date. Amongst them are 
enumerated Herbert Kynaston, Walter Kerr 
Hamilton, Henry Denison, Charles Words- 
worth, George Cornewall Lewis, the Hon. 
Charles John Canning, William Edward Jelf, 
Henry George Liddell, Henry Montagu 
Villiers, and Robert Scott. 

JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[See ante, p. 481.] 


Gioves aT Farrs (9 §. i. 188, 375).—A 
monster white glove, decorated by a garland, 
and hoisted on the top of a pole, was annually 
carried through the main streets of Exeter, 
at the opening of Lammas Fair, by a worthy 
old wrestler and poacher named Joe Wing- 
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field. It was preceded by music, and was | Natuan Topp (9 S. i. 428).—There is, or 


afterwards hoisted up outside the ancient 
Guildhall, and remained 7n situ there during 
the time the fair (long since extinct) was 
supposed to be in progress. The interesting 
custom died out with good old Joe’s death, 
some half a dozen years ago. 


Harry Hens. 
Mafeking, Bechuanaland. 


“ DewstErs ” (9* §. i. 387).—Halliwell in his 
‘Dictionary of Provincial Words,’ and Wright 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete English,’ both 
give the meaning as “ valves of a pig's heart ” 
as used in Westmoreland. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A lady friend, well up in the domestic 
economy of a farmhouse, once called my 
attention to the valves of a pig’s heart, which 
she carefully cut off and had put out of the 
way of cat and dog, because they were said to 
be poisonous. In Oxfordshire they are called 
“deaf ears.” J. ASTLEY. 


“Nynp” (9 §. i. 385)—This word is in 
common use in South Notts in two slightly 
different senses, neither of which is precisely 
the same as any of those noted by Mr. 
RaTc.irFe in the north of the county. “Are 
you going to Goose Fair?” “I nynd am.” 
One of Mr. Bret Harte’s Americans would 
express the same meaning by the words 
“You bet!” Or we hear the word, even more 
frequently, in such sentences as “You'll 
nynd be happy when you get what you want.” 

ere the meaning is “surely.” The word is 
almost always used with a sarcastic we 


“TicER”=A Boy Groom (9 i. 326).— 
“Jackal” would seem a more suitable name 
for creatures of Alexander Lee’s species. I 
have not a heraldic dictionary, but venture 
a wild guess that the Barrymore arms may 
have suggested a tiger’s stripes. What was 
the Barrymore livery ? . 


THe Mautue Dooe (8 ix. 125; 9 S. i. 
%, 194).—May not the second half of this 
name be the Manx “ DoogA, ill, bad, dire,” as 
recorded in ‘A Dictionary of the Manx 
Language,’ by Archibald Cregeen (Douglas, 
1835)? Your correspondents whose replies 
have been published already seem to prefer 
to associate it with doo=black, dark ; Erse 
doov. The moral sense of the two adjectives 
is practically the same. Has moddey, the 


other half, any connexion with French madré 
=sly? Littré’s etymology for this word 
seems farfetched. PALAMEDES. | 


was, an inscription at Tuddenham in memory 

of the wife of the Rev. Nathaniel Todd, who 

died 19 July, 1820, and of two of _ ae 
.C.B. 


Ancnorites : Low Stpr Winpows (9" 8. i. 
186, 392).—I am much obliged by the answers 
to my query, especially to Mr. Epw. ALEx. 
Fry for his kind offer to lend me a volume 
of the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club. But 
my object was to bring into notice the 


| suggestion of C. Kingsley, and to ascertain 


whether there was any illustration of it to 
be met with in the church of Kingston 
Tarrant, as this use by the anchorites is one 
which is not commonly thought of. 

Ep. MarsHAtt, F.S.A. 


_ Tuéroicne Méricourt anp Marat 


'S. i. 206)—With regard to Théroigne de 


Méricourt, who was known as “La Belle 
Liégoise,” and as the impure Joan of Arc of 
the public streets, noted for her fanaticism 
and popular eloquence, it may be said that 
she hastened to join every insurrection. 
Dressed in a riding habit of the colour of 
blood, a sword by her side, and two pistols 
in her belt, she was the first who broke 
epen the gates of the Invalides. She was 
one of the first to attack the Bastille; and 
as a reward a sabre @homme was voted 
her on the breach by the victors. She, on 
horseback, led the women of Paris to Ver- 
sailles. She brought back the King to Paris. 
In proportion as the Revolution became more 
bloody, she plunged deeper and deeper into it. 
But the end of the beautiful creature wasawful 
in the extreme. When she sought to stay the 
progress of the Revolution, the women called 
the “Furies of the Guillotine” resented her 
conduct, stripped her of her attire, and pub- 
licly flogged her on the terrace of the Tuileries 
on 31 May, 1793. This punishment, more 
terrible than death, turned her brain, and she 
was placed in a mad-house, where she lived 
twenty years. Alphonse de Lamartine, in 
his ‘ History of the Girondists’ (London, Bohn, 
1849, 3 vols.), says :— 

‘* Shameless and bloodthirsty in her delirium, she 
refused to wear any garments, as a souvenir of the 
outrage she had undergone. She dragged herself, 
only covered by her long white hair, along the flags 
of her cell, or clung with her wasted hands to the 
bars of the window, from whence she addressed an 
imaginary ple, and demanded the blood of 
Suleau.”— Vide vol. i. p. 492. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, 8.W. 


REMEMBRANCE OF Past Joy IN TIME OF 
Sorrow (9 §. i. 123, 251, 414).—-“We will 
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agree to differ about Boethius, for not many 
can now feel much interest in his dreary 
and philosophic commonplaces. 

e was the medieval Tupper.” So writes R.R. 
at the last reference. Thou h the reputa- 
tion of Boethius is too well assured to suffer 
from this contemptuous kick, I may be 4 a 
mitted, for the sake of the younger readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,.’ to put before them Gibbon’s 
estimate of Boethius and ask them to weigh 
it against that of R. R. :— 

**While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected 
each moment the sentence of the stroke of death, 
he composed in the tower of Pavia the ‘Consolation 
of Philosophy’; a golden volume, not unworthy of 
the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims 
incomparable merit from the barbarism of the 
times and the situation of the author.”—Gibbon’s 
* Decline and Fall,’ chap. xxxix. 

Is not R. R. somewhat inconsistent in 
denouncing what he is pleased to term the 
“dreary platitudes” of Boethius, and yet 
quoting with high commendation a thought 
which almost certainly originated with him ? 
“Tn omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum 
genus est infortunii, fuisse felicem,” are the 
words in which Boethius expresses the 
thought (‘De Consol. Phil., ii. 4). Dante, an 
earnest student of Boethius, evidently had 
them in mind when he put into the mouth of 
Francesca the words quoted by Mr. Hooper. 
Directly to Boethius, and not to Boethius vid 
Dante, Chaucer went, and almost literally 
translated him when in ‘ Troilus and Creseide’ 
he wrote :— 

For of Fortunis sharp adversite, 

The worste kind of infortune is this, 

A man to have been in prosperite, 

And it remembir when it passid is. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


As in the first communication on this sub- 
ject it was said, “This sentiment has become 
a commonplace among poets from Dante 
onwards,” it seemed hardly necessary to pile 
up instances, but, as “ unbuckled is the male,” 
it is not fitting to leave out Shakespere :— 

O that I were as great 
As is my Griefe, or lesser then my Name, 
Or that I could forget what 1 haue beene, 
Or not remember what I must be now. 
* Richard IL.,’ IIL. iii. 
Nor this, from Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1577, 
‘Hist. Ireland,’ p. 65 :— 


Chaucer’s lines in ‘Troylus and Cryseyde’ 
have been quoted too often to be quoted 
again here; but the same thought may be 
found in the following less popular books: 
Lydgate’s ‘Fall of Princes’ (Tottel, circa 
1530), book i. f. 2; Sackville, ‘Complaint of 
Henry, Duke of Buckingham’ (J. R. Smith, 
1859), p. 160; Tottel’s ‘Miscellany,’ Arber’s 
Reprint, p. 149; Surrey’s Poems (Tottel’s 
*Mise.’), Arber, p. 17 ; Spenser’s ‘Tears of the 
Muses,’ ‘Terpsichore’; Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’s ‘ Poems’ (J. R. Smith, 1856), p. 37 ; 
Gascoigne’s ‘Works,’ vol. i. p. 45, Hazlitt’s 
“Roxb. Library.” R.R 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I disclaim any pretence of knowing how 
our forefathers understood anything. A refer- 
ence to the Vulgate, where the words of 
Wisdom xi. 13 are “Duplex enim illos acce- 
perat tedium et gemitus cum memoria pre- 
teritorum,” will show that the Douay trans- 
lators have improved upon St. Jerome. 

DWARD H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Oricrn or Expression (9* S. i. 67, 169).— 
The French lines in the reply of Mr. J. F. 
Fry have brought to my recollection a similar 
remark of Pascal in the ‘Pensées,’ “Le nez 
de Cléopatre: s'il eit été plus court, toute 
la face de la terre aurait changé” (vol. i. 

. 84, Paris, 1887). Pascal was the earlier 
i623}, Favart much later (1710). 

Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


“Snot” or Lanp i. 308, 454).—I am 
afraid that some knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
is still a scarce accomplishment ; it is curious 
how totally unknown are the laws that con- 
cern its pronunciation. In answer to the 
question, What is a shot of land? we find some 
curious “shots” by way of reply. 

One says it is the A.-S. sceat, which is 
obviously impossible, because ea is not the 
same vowel as o. Moreover, there is no 


| such word as sceat. The word meant is scéat, 


with long e ; the A.-S. e and é differ as much 
as the Gk. ¢ and ». Next, the modern spell- 
ing of A.-S. scéut is sheet, as is explained in 
most English dictionaries. 

Another makes it all one with “ scootes,” 
and suggests A.-S. sceote. Here, again, there 
is no such word. The A.-S. ¢ is long in this 


| word also. Moreover the A.-S. scéote is not a 


“ Richard sore afflicted and troubled in mind with | substantive at all ; it is the first person present 


sorrow, for the decease of his wife Queene Anne that 
departed this life at Whitsuntide, last past, not able 
without teares to beholde his Palaces and Chambers 
of estate, that represented vnto him the solace past 
and doubled his sorrow, sought some occasion o 


business ; ont now about Michaelmas passed ouer 


into Ireland. 


| indicative of a verb, and means “I shoot.” So 


this solution is equally hopeless. 
A third quotes from some one else, who 


}| gives the form as sceot. This will do, though 


the dictionary form is scot. The A.-S. %, 


| originally an sk, came to be sounded as sh; 
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and in late A.-S. some scribes wrote sce instead 
of sc to show this. Hence the A.-S. scot, later 
sceot, is precisely shot. See scot in Bosworth 
and Toller. As it thus appears that the 
A.-S. scot became shot, it is worth while to 
inquire how we came by the word scot, in the 
phrase “ scot and lot.” 

The answer is that scot is the Norman form, 
borrowed from the French escot, which is 
merely the same word in a French disguise. 
But it makes all the difference to the pro- 
nunciation. Water W. SKEAT. 


See Blashill’s ‘Sutton - in - Holdernesse.’ 
Seebohm’s ‘ Village Community’ is not to be 
relied on. Joun Hess. 


A Barret or Gunrowper as A CANDLE- 
sTICK i. 423).—Reading Mr. Peacock’s 
communication to you respecting the above 
reminded me how, many years since, the 
town of Tunbridge escaped a terrible danger. 
The following account was given to me by a 
relation of mine then living there. A barge- 
load of gunpowder was passing down the 
Medway to the coast. When it arrived at 
Tunbridge the man in charge moored the 

e, and went to an inn for his dinner, 
without leaving a caretaker on the barge. 
A youth, being told what the barrels contained, 
thought he should like to have some of the 
powder ; but not knowing, in his hurry, 
where to obtain a tool, he deliberately put a 

ker in the fire, so that when it was red-hot 

e could pierce the head of a barrel. The 
poker was heated, and about to be applied 
to a barrel, when the bargeman appeared, 
just in time to stop the youth’s mad pro- 
ject, and thus saved Tunbridge from what 
would have been a very sad disaster. 

C. Leeson PRINCE. 


Sm Tuomas Date (9 S. i. 408).— His 
er e has not been discovered. For the 
iographical sketch of his life that appears 
in the ‘Genesis of the United States,’ Mr. 
Alexander Brown made every attempt 
to ascertain some particulars of his origin, 
but without success. He was knighted in 
1606 as Sir Thomas Dale “of Surrey.” That 
he died without issue is evident from the 
fact of his widow Elizabeth, whose will was 
proved in 1640, leaving the bulk of her estate 
to the children of her brother Sir William 
Throgmorton, Bart. Mr. Brown has reason 
to believe that Sir Thomas was related to a 
“William Dale, grocer,” who was Warden of 
the Grocers’ Company in 1614 and a member 
of the East India Company. This William 
Dale was a son of Robert Dale, of Wingle, in 


He married in 


Dale, of the Inner Temple. 
May, 1583, Elizabeth Elliot, of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, London, daughter of Thomas Elliot, 


of Surrey, He had in 1613 a seat at 
Brigstock, in Northants. The registers of 
Prestbury show that the name was somewhat 
frequent in that parish in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. W. D. Prvx. 


“WHO STOLE THE DONKEY?” (9% §. i. 267, 
395.)—Since I wrote my former communi- 
cation on this subject, I have been fortunate 
enough to see the Sporting Magazine for 
October, 1819, which contains the song called 
‘The White Hat.’ It is said to be “ Ap- 
pointed to be sung at all Water Dinners.” ft 
is a by no means humorous effusion, though it 
was certainly intended to be so. Were I to 
send a copy of the whole I am pretty sure 
you would not so misapply the columns of 
‘N. & Q. as to reprint it. It may be well, 
however, to give three verses as a sample :— 

Hampden and Pim were not half so good 
As Doctor Watson and Thistlewood ; 
And Lawyer Pearson as learnedly spoke 
As ever did Mr. Solicitor Coke. 

Then hey for Radical Reform 

To raise in England a glorious storm; 

Till every man his dinner has got, 

For twopence a loaf and a penny the pot. 
And there ’s Henry Hunt, the cock of usall, 
Will do the job much better than Noll ; 
Whose beaver was never so broad or flat 
As our King Harry the Ninth’s white hat. 

Then hey for Radical Reform, &c. 

Now march, my boys, in your Radical rags ; 
Handle your sticks and flourish your flags, 
Till we lay the throne and the altar flat 

With a whisk of Harry the Ninth’s white hat. 

Then hey for Radical Reform. P. 48. 

It appears from this that the white hat 
was a reformer’s badge more than a decade 
before the agitation for the Bill became, in 
the eyes of our rulers, a question of the first 
importance, and that Henry Hunt, the Radical 
speaker—Orator Hunt, as he was called— 
made himself conspicuous by wearing one. 
Is it to him that we owe the white hat as a 

litical symbol? These lines seem to point 
in that direction. I was not before aware 
that Hunt ever bore the nickname of Henry 
the Ninth. Epwarp PEacock. 


I remember Sir “ Billy ” Ingleby well, with 
his jolly red face, his white hat, and blue stuff 
cloak with large cape lined with red; but it 
is not about him I wish to write, but about 
“white hats” as “political symbols.” This 
seems to have dated from very early times ; 


for when the men of Ghent began to rebel 
against the Earl of Flanders, Johan Lyon 
said : 
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(9 S. I. 18, 98, 


“Sirs, yf ye ll aduenture to remedy this 
matter, it behouethe that in this towne of Gaunte, 
ye renewe an olde auncyent custome, that some- 
time was vsed in this towne, and that is, that ye 
brynge vp agayne the whyte hattes, and y‘ they 
— haue achiefe ruler, towhom they may drawe, 
and by him be ruled. These wordes were gladly 
herde, and than they sayd all with one voyce, we 
wyll haue it so, lette vs reyse vp these whyte hattes. 
Than there were made whyte hattes, and gyuen 
and deluyered to such as loued better to haue warre 
than peace, for they had nothing to lese.”—Berners’s 
* Froissart,’ 1523, f. 225. RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


In an article in Walford’ Antiquarian 
Magazine for September, 1887, which was 
editorially named ‘ Vulgar Etymologies,’ but 
which was practically an endeavour to find 
an etymology for the word cady=hat, pre- 
viously propounded by a writer signing 
“George” (perhaps Mr. George me the 
publisher ot the magazine?), and in which I 
made my début as a blunderer in literature 
(as in other things), I endeavoured to show 
the connexion of the donkey of the white 
hat with the white hat of the miller. Perhaps 
the original Radical “dickey ” was the uncom- 
»xromising son Richard of the miller of Mans- 
held. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


Witt Founp §. i. 405).—The confusion 
of dates suggested by the editorial note is 
cleared up by assuming that the docu- 
ment reported to have been discovered 
was the probate of the will, and not the 
original instrument. The latter would have 
no national “ official stamp” impressed on or 
attached to it by way of seal, the former 
would. It may well be that a will dated 
1646 did not obtain probate until several 
years afterwards. The probate is now in- 
variably engrossed on parchment, but during 
the Protectorate a might have been em- 
ployed, or the word “paper” in the report 
may be a misdescription, which, considerin 
the alleged state of preservation in whic 
the relic was when found, I imagine is pro- 
bably the case. NEmo. 

Temple. 


Lenotu or Foor MEASURE (9 §. i. 388).— 
Without consulting the authorities mentioned, 
I find strong reasons for doubting whether our 
measure has varied as late as Henry VII. 
Westminster Hall, built by Richard IL, is 
exactly 66 feet wide, or four perches. The 
spire of Salisbury, finished under Edward IIL, 
is just 400 feet from the pavement, and the 
severies of the nave 20 feet each. Many old 
walls are 2 ft. 9in. thick, or a sixth of a perch. 

E GaRBETT. 


“ARE YOU THERE WITH YOUR BEARS?” 
(9° 8. i.387.)}—I cannot answer Mr. Boucutrr’s 
query, but to his references may be added an 
earlier quotation of the phrase noted than 
has yet appeared in‘N. & Q.’ Howell, in his 
‘Instructions for Forreine Travell,’ 1649, 
p. 20 (Arber’s ed.), warning travellers against 
the habit of alloying French with Anglicisms, 
gives an instance of an Englishman who, 
“when at the racket court he had a ball struck into 
his hazard......would ever and anon cry out, estes 
vous la avec vos Ours, Are you there with your 
Beares ? which is ridiculous in any other language 
but Lnglish, for every speech hath certaine Jdiomes, 
and customary Phrases of its own, and the French, 
of all other, hath a kind of contumacy of phrase, in 
somes of our manner of speaking, proper to it 
selfe. 

W. G. Boswett-Srone, 
Beckenham. 


Swansea (9 S. i. 43, 98, 148, 194, 370, 433), 
—Pror. SKEAT seems to have shifted his 
ground. The original challenge was as to 
the possibility of initial s becoming sw before 
e, “or indeed any other vowel,” in English. 
I gave an instance showing the possibility 
of such a development before the vowel o. 
Either o is not a vowel, or I have fairly met 
the learned professor's challenge. But no; 
everybody whe has read Pror. SKEAT’S or 
Dr. Sweet’s handbooks knows perfectly well 
that English o is really ow ; and, as I must be 
convicted of something, that little fact con- 
victs me at once of ignorance of those eminent 
authorities’ works. If, however, the learned 
professor had had the patience to read, even 
cursorily, my short note, he would have seen 
that the little remark appended to James 
Payn’s “S’help me” implied a consciousness 
of the facts as to o. But then my example 
is “ridiculously inapplicable” to Norman- 
French, which is probable enough—and so it 
may be to Japanese so far as I know. I 
have never, as it happens, even mentioned 
Norman-French in reference to the derivation 
of Swansea. So far my note, like the Ameri- 
can quack’s famous pill, which has afforded 
so much innocent amusement to Latin versi- 
fiers, has “attended strictly to business.” 
But I cannot part so with the veteran 

hilologist to whose works I owe so much, 
in spite of his disbelief. At the very time 
when his formidable projectile was being 
launched at my humble notice of Col. Mor- 
gan’s and Mr. Roserrs’s papers, I happened 
to quote the familiar phrase “the story of 
Cambuscan bold” within the hearing of 
some young people, who thereupon asked me 
for some information respecting it. I got up 
and fetched Pror. SKEAT’s Clarendon Press 
edition of the ‘Squier’s Tale,’ and read some 
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extracts from the very interesting prefaces 
and notes, which so impressed my auditory 
that one after another kept the little work in 
hand all the evening, and the confession was 
made, “I had no idea those little books were 
so interesting ; I thought them the driest of 
school-books.” With that anecdote, by way 
of peace-offering, I part for the present on, 
I hope, good terms with Pror. SKEarT. 
J. P. OWEN. 
72 (late 48), Comeragh Road, W. 


‘Vent, Creator Spiritus’ (9 §. i. 449).— 
I know no evidence for the suggestion that 
the long-metre version of this in the Prayer 
Book (“ Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire ”) 
was written by Dryden. It will be found in 
the ‘ Collection of Pious Devotions’ published 
by John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, in 1627, 
from which source it was inserted into the 
Anglican Ordinal of 1662. Dryden did com- 
pose a version—or rather a paraphrase—of 
the ‘Veni Creator, beginning “Creator 
Spirit, by whose aid.” It occurs in vol. i. of 
his ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ (ed. 1760). 

OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The ascription of the translation in the 
English Ordinal to Dryden is a mere guess. 
His own independent rendering of the hymn 
is well known. See Julian’s ‘ Hymnology.’ 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The authorship of this hymn has been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ but in no instance has the 
translation been attributed to Dryden. See 
21'S. i. 145, 200, 261, 280, 432 ; ii. 309, 474. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rotts In AUGMENTATION OFFice (9 i. 
368, 457).—For authentic information as to 


of correcting the error. At p. 68, first 
column, some corrections are made, and 
reference is made to some of these pages as 
if the misprint had not occurred. At the 
beginning of the volume there is a note 
speaking of “ the length of time it has neces- 
sarily been in the press,” and “the candid 
reader ” is particularly requested “to refer to 
the Table of Additions and Corrections at 
the end.” All librarians will be glad to be 
informed that there are no pages missing in 
vol. ii. H. B. P. 
Temple. 


“ PicKsoME ” §. x. 516; xi. 112).—This 
expressive word is used by Sir Walter 
Besant :— 

“To the adult who is picksome, jelly of Siberian 
crab, which is soft and silky to the palate—as they 
say of claret and of tea—is preferable [7.¢., to goose- 


berry ag tw A Glorious Fortune,’ one of a volume 
of tales, ‘ Uncle Jack,’ &c., 1895, p. 197. 


JAMES Hooper. 


Processions (9 §. i. 388).—Burton, de- 
scribing the ceremony of Tawéaf, or circum- 
ambulation, of the Ka‘abah in chap. xxvii. of 
the ‘ Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah,’ 
has the following in a foot-note :— 


“The Moslem in_circumambulation presents his 
left shoulder ; the Hindu’s Pradakshina consists in 
walking round with the right side towards the fane 
or idol. Possibly the former may be a modification 
of the latter, which would appear to be the original 
form of the rite. Its conjectural significance is an 
imitation of the procession of the heavenly bodies, 
the motions of the spheres, and the dances of the 
angels. These are also imitated in the circular 
whirlings of the Darwayshes......1t was adopted by 
the Greeks and Romans, whose Ambarvalia and 
Amburbalia appear to be Eastern superstitions, 
introduced by Numa, or by the priestly line of 
princes, into their pantheism. And our processions 
round the parish preserve the form of the ancient 
rites whose life is Sone since fled.” 


In the account of his ‘ Mission to Gelele, 


the Rolls in the Augmentation Office, as now 
existing and (to some extent) indexed, see 
Mr. Scargill-Bird’s ‘Guide to the Principal 
Classes of Documents preserved in the Public 
Record Office.’ The first edition describes 


King of Dahome,’ Burton notes that when at 
Whydah the native warriors marched round 
him they showed him the left shoulder, but 
the right was always presented to the king. 


these rolls under the head of ‘ Ministers’ 
Accounts.’ Ido not happen to have a copy | 
of the new edition. SS 


Hastep’s ‘History or Kent’ (9 i. 445). 
—AYEAHR’s statement as to the misprint in | 
the pagination is clearly correct, and is cer- | 
tainly worth noting. At the end of vol. ii. | 
there is, following the index, ‘ Additions and | 
Corrections,’ and at p. 72, under the head | 
‘Errata,’ there is this correction: “P. 249, 
wrong paged from 249 to 252, for which r. 


Ben. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 
P.S.—I have just come across the following 
in ‘La Liturgie Expliquée,’ by the Abbé F. 
Massard. Describing the office of the Epi- 
phany, he says :— 

** A la procession, dans plusieurs églises, on suit une 
marche contraire A celle des autres dimanches, pour 
rappeler que les Mages s’en retournérent dans leur 
pays par un autre chemin que celui qui les avait 


amenes, 


‘The Ritual Reason Why’ states that a 


p. 249, 250, 251, 252.” This is a clumsy way | procession in the English Church “starts from 


| q 
ar 
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the Epistle side, and passing down the south 
aisle returns through the nave.” It adds:— 

“The Old English use was to employ the inverse 
order in penitential processions, passing down the 
north aisle and returning by the nave. In cathe- 
drals and larger churches, the procession on feast 
days and other solemn occasions quitted the choir 
by the north door of the presbytery and passed 
behind the _ altar, so reaching the south aisle 
and returning by the nave.”—P. 108. 

In ‘The Buddhist Praying Wheel’ Mr. 
Simpson has much to say of “ withershins ” 
or “ widdershins,” and the contrary mode of 
revolution. He gives a note (p. 282) which 
should interest Dr. SmyTHE PALMER :— 

** Wishing to know in what direction the circum- 
ambulations were made in consecrating a Roman 
Catholic church, I made inquiries, and was favoured 
with very full details, which I owe to the Rev. 
Richard Conway, of Parson’s Green. In going round 
the outside of the church, the first and second cir- 
cumambulation are made with the left hand to the 
centre; and the last turn is made with the right 
hand to the centre. It is the same with the circuits 
inside. At the first two the Bishop begins at the 
Gospel or north side and returns to the Epistle or 
south side ; the third time he begins at the Epistle 
and ends at the Gospel...... In the extra-Liturgical 
function, the Way of the Cross, there is circumam- 
bulation, as the priest begins at the altar generally, 
goes to the Gospel side for the first station, and 
ends on the Epistle side at the fourteenth station.” 

From what Mr. Conway tells Mr. Simpson 
of the use of the Roman Catholic Church at 
consecrations, the latter draws the curious 
inference that “the Church attached no 
importance to the particular direction of the 
circuits” ! Str. SwitHn. 


BY JEAN INGELow (8 §S. xii. 429, 
454 ; 9 §. i. 14).—‘ Fated to be Free,’ after run- 
ning through Good Words in 1875, was im- 
mediately republished in the regulation three- 
volume form by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. A 
second edition, in the same form, was pub- 
lished by them before the close of the year. 
The following year they published a new 
illustrated edition, in one volume, at 7s. 6d. 
In 1878 Messrs. Chatto & Windus published 
an edition at 6s., and in 1879 a still cheaper 
one at 2s. Of American editions, the first 
authorized one was published in Boston by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers contemporaneously 
with the first English edition. It contains 
an interesting preface by the author, giving 
an account of the book. This is not in the 


English edition. A second authorized edition 
was published by the same firm in 1882. A 
cheaper edition, presumably unauthorized, 
was published in 1880 by Messrs. Munro in 
their “Seaside Library.” With this multipli- 
city of editions, and perhaps others that have 
escaped my notice, your correspondent at the 


second reference has been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in his researches never to have met 
with a copy of the work in book form. 
GasToN DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 


Srr Beaumaris Rusu (9" i. 448), 
—Page’s ‘Supplement to the Suffolk Tra- 
veller’ says that Sir W. B. Rush owned _the 
Manor of Raydon (not Roydon) in Suffolk 
and that his daughter married Dr. Edwa 
Daniel Clarke, the celebrated traveller. Be- 
sides this, he inherited from his uncle Samuel 
Rush the estate of Benhall, which was sold 
by the Duke family to John, Samuel’s brother. 
Sir W. B. Rush sold it in 1790 to his cousin 
George] Rush. In Davy’s ‘ Pedigrees,’ in the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 19,147, there is a 
pedigree of Rush of Benhall. 

W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L. Part V. (Frowde.) 
Tue fifth part of Dr. Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ 
completes the first volume. It is thicker than any 
previous part, and, besides comprising the portion 
of the alphabet between chuck and cyut, gives 
the list of subscribers to the work and the whole of 
the ies matter. From it we are enabled to 
supply information that cannot be otherwise than 
interesting to our readers. Twenty-three years 
have been devoted by hundreds of workers to the 
task of compiling the materials, competent ple 
having been secured in every county. In addition 
to the labours of these, upwards of three thou- 
sand dialect glossaries and kindred works have 
been laid under contribution. Special service 
been rendered by the collections and library of 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, which for over 
two years were at the disposal of Dr. Wright. 
These comprised hundreds of small local works 
not to be found in any of our public libraries. To 
a great extent the present dictionary is founded 
upon the publications of the English Dialect Society, 
now, its work having been accomplished, extinct. 
Of this society Dr. Wright was secretary during 
the years 1893-6, in which the headquarters were in 
Oxford, the Rev. A. L. Mayhew being treasurer. 
The whole of the eighty publications for which it is 
responsible are, or will be, incorporated in this 
work. One special—and indeed unique—advantage, 
to which, in the preface, attention is called, con- 
sists in the fact that besides being, when coniplete, 
the largest and most comprehensive dialect dic- 
tionary ever published in any country, it can never 
become antiquated. Not too soon has the effort 
been made. Pure dialect speech is rapidly dis- 
appearing in our midst, and will before very long 
have all but entirely disappeared. Proofs of this 
are abundant. Words with which we were our- 
selves familiar in youth are now unknown in dis- 
tricts in which they were once in constant use. Well 
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known are these things to students of folk-speech 
and custom, and though it is impossible not to 
regret that we have but gleanings where we might 
have gathered harvests, there is cause for thank- 
fulness that the task of collection was not longer 


deferred. In the numerous cases in which dialect 
overlaps literary speech each word has been sepa- 
rately studied, and the editor claims, if he has erred 
at all, to have erred on the side of inclusion. : 
In the cases in which no etymology is given it 
must not be assumed that no effort has been made 
to find such. It has frequently happened that 
dozens of dictionaries, glossaries, &c., have been 
studied without leading to any satisfactory result. 
The rule adopted in such cases cannot be too highly 
commended. It is that where precise information 
cannot be obtained silence is observed. There is no 
employment of conjecture. “Ghost” words, in- 
stances of which are found in printed glossaries, are 
omitted, a collection of them agers for the 
last volume. Another matter which is temporarily, 
at least, postponed consists of a classification of 
dialects. Ample materials exist for the supply of 
a sketch-map showing the districts in which certain 
influences—such as, say, the Norse—are specially 
strong. This subject will be discussed at a later 
peri Some things mentioned preliminarily, so 
to speak, have historic significance, such as the 
fact that the dialect of South Pembrokeshire con- 
tains a strong infusion of words of Flemish origin. 
The phonological introduction is also postponed 
until the dictionary is finished, and a “plain and 
simple phonetic alphabet” has been devised “ to 
represent the approximate pronunciation.” A brief 
résumé is, moreover, given at the beginning of each 
letter of the alphabet for the vowel sounds. In 
stating these things we are but constituting our- 
selves the mouthpiece of the editor, holding such a 
proceeding the most serviceable when the object is 
to commend the work to the careful consideration of 
our readers. The services which ‘N. & Q.’ through 
its contributors has rendered to the undertaking 
are acknowledged in the preface. None but a 
close student of philology is in a position to appre- 
ciate the extent of the obligation so far incurred 
and few, indeed, among these can be wise in all 
things discussed. The words to be studied by those 
anxious to gauge the importance and the erudition 
of the whole are very numerous. A feature of 
jal interest to our readers will be found in the 
scription of children’s es and similar matters 
of folk-lore. See what, for instance, is said con- 
cerning ‘‘Cockelty-bread,” a game we recollect 
seeing in childhood. For the familiar use in the 
West Riding of cowk=coke=cinders we could ad- 
vance the authority, in a comic story, of the Rev. 
R. Winter Hamilton (see ‘D. N. B.’). A child com- 
lained that his father, on his calling him “‘ Yow- 
face,” him ower intow cowks.” Our 
space, whether for trifling or for praising, is occu- 
pied, and we can but congratulate our readers and 
their descendants on the work that is being done 
for them. 


Creation Records discovered in Egypt. By George 
St. Clair. (Nutt.) 

Mr. Sr. Cxare rides cleverly and hard a capable 
hobby. An advanced student of Biblical archxo- 

, and possessor of much knowledge of com- 
parative mythology and kindred subjects, he aims 
at supplying, so far as is yet possible, an explanation 
of Egyptian symbolism from studies in ‘ The Book of 


the Dead.’ The result of his labours is a volume of 
deep and very varied erudition, fruitful as it can 
be in suggestion, and challenging discussion at 
almost every point. Research and inquiry have 
established that the facts and the ideas of the 
Egyptian astro-religious system are conveyed in 
symbols, and that the “mythology of Egypt is 
chiefly an allegory of the heavens and the calendar.” 
Nothing is more natural than that the first religious 
impressions should be derived or coloured from the 
contemplation of astral bodies and the movement 
witnessed in the sidereal heavens. The study of 
astronomy made great progress in Egypt, and at an 
early date the astronomer and the priest were the 
same. Earth and sky, the sun and moon, the chief 
constellations, individual stars, and even the hours 
were regarded as gods. Schools of astronomy were 
founded and maintained by the priests, and at the 
opening of the historic period every temple pos- 
its official astronomers, or ‘ watchers of the 
night.” These things are conceded by Egyptologists, 
and the evidence concerning their truth is abundant. 
Mr. St. Clair does not aeien to have discovered 
them, but supplies numerous references to writers 
such as Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Sir Norman 
Lockyer, Maspero, Gerald Massey, O'Neill, Wilkin- 
son, Renouf, Bunsen, and others. As he owns in 
his preface, the stones of the structure are not of 
his own hewing and chiselling; it is only for the 
reconstruction —a work not previously accom- 
slished, and supposed to be hardly possible—that 
& claims credit. In common with Sir Le P. Renouf 
and Sir Norman Lockyer, Mr. St. Clair holds that 
the precession of the equinoxes and the length of 
the great year were known to the Egyptians at a 
date very much earlier than had been supposed— 
probably 3,000 years B.c. Knowing it, however, 
trom observation, the Egyptian astronomers were 
ignorant of its cause and perplexed to find it dis- 
locate their catalogues. So mischievous were its 
effects that they could only attribute them to 
yowers inimical to Divine Order. To this is attri- 
uted the origin of many symbols. That which 
Mr. St. Clair is mainly bent on showing is that the 
phenomenon, known, but not understood, of the 
sun during the night traversing the “nether” 
heavens, as though some power had altered his 
track in a way that could exactly traced, was 
the precession of the equinoxes, which the Egyp- 
tians, regarding as abnormal, attributed to an evil 
serpent and called Apepi. We cannot attempt to 
follow further or to elucidate the matters with 
which our author deals. In supplying these few 
illustrations we have mainly adhered to the words 
used by Mr. St. Clair or his authorities. His 
researches open out endless vistas. Now he deals 
with the question of orientation and the disturbin 
influence that must have been exercised when, with 
the years of 360, 364, and 365 days, the position of 
the sun at the summer solstice was continually 
changing ; when, indeed, as is shown, in the case of 
the year of 360 days, New Year's Day would be 
advanced in 364 years from winter to summer. 
From this point of view the writer proceeds to 
treat of the various Egyptian deities, showing the 
reign and conflicts of Ra, the Sun God; the myth 
of Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury; the Brood of 
Seb; Osiris, Isis, and oy np Anubis, Horus, 
Typhon, or Set; and the Gods of Thebes. If the 
theories he has framed are right, the study of 
mythology will, our author holds, be henceforth 
**no uncertain inquiry, with more or less plausible 
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guesses about fragmentary myths; but will proceed 
upon sure principles of interpretation.” Is he 
right? He is very ingenious and well informed 
and has devoted fifteen years to the elucidation o 
various problems connected with the origin of 
primitive religion and myth. We will not attempt 
to answer our own question, not claiming, indeed, 
to possess the equipment necessary. We think it 
probable that he is on the right track—he himself 
would scarcely say more—and we are sure that his 
book will commend itself to all interested in the 
genesis of religion and culture. 


W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter. 
Wills. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue life of W. G. Wills, the author of ‘Charles L.,’ 
‘Olivia,’ and many well-known dramas, has been 
piously written by his brother. The subject is 
not specially suited to our columns, no flavour of 
antiquity having as yet attached itself to Wills’s 
work either as poet or as painter. It is pleasant, 
however, to state that the task undertaken has 
been successfully accomplished, and that the claim 
for Wills of being a nineteenth - century Oliver 
Goldsmith is made out. Those privileged to 
yvossess the intimacy of W. G. Wills knew 
im as one of the most large-hearted, generous, 
indolent, and irresponsible of men. Abundant 
yroof of these things is furnished in the volume 
fore us, and the charge of indolence is not dis- 
proven by the fact that, apart from his many 
charming pastels, Wills is responsible for no fewer 
than thirty-three acted plays besides we know not 
how many still in MS. Wills’s invention was not 
equal to his poetic gift or his sense of dramatic 
situation. His happiest work was done when, as 
in the case of ‘Charles I.’ and ‘ King Arthur,’ he 
had a background of history or myth, or, as in 
* Olivia’ and ‘ Medea in Corinth,’ he had previously 
existing materials with which to work. He was, 
however, touched to fine issues and had unmis- 
takable genius, and his work is in some qualities 
the best of its epoch. We cannot but be sorry, 
judging by the extracts set before us, that his 
dramatic version of the Arthurian legends has not 
seen the light. It is to be hoped that the plays in 
possession of Sir Henry Irving and others will be 
reserved, with a view to future publication. It is 
not likely that Wills himself in many cases pre- 
served copies. The reproach attributed to some 
member of the royal family of France—we know 
not which—‘“ J’ai failli attendre,” was, in the case 
of Wills, very distinctly incurred, since royalty in 
his case had not only to go near waiting, but to 
wait in vain. Mr. Freeman Wills supplies an 
attractive picture, correct in the main, of a very 
lovable onl wholly impracticable man of genius, 
qonsennies whom the last word has not even now 
n said. 


Some of the Women of Shakespeare. By William 
Greer Harrison. (San Francisco, Murdock,) 

Mr. Greer Harrison has printed in pamphlet 
form his essay on Shakspeare’s women delivered 
before the Chit-Chat Club of San Francisco, Con- 
cerning the principal women of the tragedies and 
romantic comedies Mr. Harrison writes eloquentl 
and enthusiastically. Considerable space is devo 

to Imogen, Cleopatra, and Lady Macbeth. We 


By Freeman 


miss, however, from the gallery—which, as its title 
indicates, does not pretend to be complete—Con- 
stance, in some tragic respects the greatest of all. 


Whitaker's Naval and Military Directory, 1898, 

(Whitaker & Sons.) 

Tuts useful volume of reference contains a some- 
what elaborate note on naval and military medals 
which our readers will wish to see. We remark an 
account of the presentation toa British force, for an 
action in 1794, of a gold medal ‘‘ by the Emperor of 
Germany.” We are inclined to doubt the historical 
accuracy of the phrase as used in this connexion. 
Of course the Emperor Francis was Kaiser and 
head of the German Empire; but we should have 
thought that he wouid at the time have been called 
Emperor of Austria rather than Emperor of Ger- 
many, and have described himself only as ‘* Cesar 
et Imperator.” 

WE hear with extreme regret of the death of 
the Rev. John Woodward, LL.D., rector of St. 
Mary’s Scottish Episcopal Church, Montrose, an 
acknowledged authority on archeology, and well 
known, both at home and abroad, as a writer on 
historical and heraldic subjects. On the death of 
Dr. Burnett, Lyon King at Arms, the office was 
offered to Dr. Woodward, who, however, from 
religious scruples, declined it. He was the author 
of a number of important works on heraldry and a 
frequent and valued contributor to our pages. 

‘THE SHAKESPEARE REFERENCE Book,’ by J. 
Stenson Webb, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock to 
be published immediately. he same firm will 
shortly issue ‘ Angling Days and an Angler’s Books,’ 
by J. E. Page. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
noteces -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Fritevse (“Cold June”).—The query is not 
suitable to our columns. 

col. 1, lL. 14 from bottom, for 
NOTICE. 

‘ Editorial Communications should be addressed to 

‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 

ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 

* ~ Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


FOR RALPH’S SAKE. 


Chapters XV. to XXII, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A MISSING FACULTY. The MISTRESS of WINDYBROW FARM. 
LADY LANCELEY’S DISAPPEARANCE. |, sQUIRE’S PORTRAIT. 


LOVEDAY. 
STORM-WORK. The TALE of a ROSEBUD. 
The MAD ARTIST. TRUTH PREVAILS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


CERTAIN CALLINGS which HELP MEN to| SOME RICH ECCENTRICS THAT I HAVE 
WIVES. KNOWN. 


CHINESE ETIQUETTE. SQUARE-GARDENS. 

CURIOSITIES of the CALENDAR. The FAMILY DOCTOR: Ptomaine Poisoning. 
EXTRAORDINARY DUELS. The IRONY of SUCCESS. 

FASHIONS. “The LITTLE MAN ISLAND.” 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
KISSING the BOOK. 
PICOTINA WORK. 


The TABLE : the Fragments that Remain. 
The WARS of the PLANTS. 


POETS’ OWN EPITAPHS. The WORLD-RENOWNED, 
PUNNING ON NAMES. VENETIAN JOTTINGS. 
SOME BOOK-BUYERS’ WHIMS. WAR. 


London: JOSEPH SMITH & SON, 12, St, Bride Street, E.C. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. I tre &€ OF 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


pe... L.). _BIRD ‘LIFE in ENGLAND . 
CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... 
DITCHFIBLD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities ose 
FIELD CLUB (The): a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, ¥. B. 3. 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in Series. tive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series f: Painti > 7 F. B. 
Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. ... 
GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES ‘ond ‘conats, with Coloured Figures ot 
the Principal Varieties. 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates 
JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other Nature "Sketches. “Tiustrated... 
LANKESTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERWS : their and Punetions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Lilustrated .. 
MAYHEW DOCTOR. New Edition. 400 Pletorial Representations. 
vo. 
HORSE ‘MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Baition, “Revised oy 
LUPTON, M.RC.V.S. ... ove 
MEREDITH (J.).—TREATISE on the GRAPE VINE. “With Plans eve ove 
MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Tilustrations 
PAXTON (Sir JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER 2. 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. owe “an 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits ond 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS .. oe ene ove 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, ‘as. Second Bdition oon 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS .. eve 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING... 
The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES... ..  ... 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c.... 
—— TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE for 
and SITUATION ... coo 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. —POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ‘and their ALLIES. With Plates . 
STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured I!lustrations on 
WILD | FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. F. B. HULME, F. Ss. A. 40 Full- 
Coloured Plates in each Series and one 
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